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jo Journal of American Folk- Lore. 

I think the proposition ought to be inverted. We may, with good reason, 
ask which of the two notions is the primitive one ? Was the popular idea 
derived from the mythological fact, or is the latter to find explanation in the 
preexisting belief ? I consider the latter explanation as more probable, 
since the inhabitants of heaven are only the incarnation of popular ideas. 
The reason why certain animals, and no others, were chosen as compan- 
ions to the gods, is a question foreign to the point now under consideration. 
Of course, this choice has not been made without good reason. The clue 
can only be found in a comparison between the folk-lore of civilized na- 
tions and facts belonging to savage life which the study of ethnography 
reveals as living antiquities, comparable to the survivals still extant in our 
society. Dr. Hopf has, throughout his book, subscribed to this thesis, and 
I wish to point out this fact as one of the great merits of his work. — Aug. 
Gittie, Charleroi, Belgium. 

The Evil Eye. 1 — The method of averting the influence of the evil eye 
as practiced in Florence, Italy, which I have been informed is general in 
that country, was brought to my attention while visiting the beautiful 
church of Santa Croce in 1881. A drunken beggar woman accosted our 
party, following us about the church, telling the usual story of being a 
widow with six children. She was greatly incensed at my refusal to give 
her money, and followed us to the carriage, cursing vehemently, and point- 
ing at the same time with her outstretched hand toward the party, with the 
thumb and two middle fingers closed, the forefinger and little finger point- 
ing at us. This was the greatest possible insult, indicating that we had the 
evil eye, this symbol at the same time protecting her from any bad influence 
we might desire to cast upon her. 

I am informed on excellent authority that this belief in the evil eye and 
method of protection from its baleful influence is not confined to the un- 
educated, but prevails among the highest Italian nobility. Within the 
present generation one of the royal family was said to have the evil eye. 
At court, when the aristocracy came into the presence, they very carefully 
protected themselves by holding their hands behind their backs, with the 
thumb and middle finger closed, and the fore and little fingers extended, as 
described above, to ward off the evil of his satanic majesty. To do so openly 
would of course be insulting. The wearing of any kind of coral is said to keep 
one safe from the effects of the jettatura ; hence the little coral charm, 
shaped like a hand in this position, so often seen in Italy. The idea of 
demoniacal possession by an evil spirit which envies the happiness and 
good fortune of others is most clearly expressed in the passage from the 
Scriptures, the most ancient reference to the idea that has come to our no- 
tice, Matthew xx. 15 : " Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own ? Is thine eye evil, because I am good ? " — William jfohn Potts. 

Iroquois Dog-Sacrifice. — Lieut.-Col. Henry Dearborn, in his jour- 
nal while with Sullivan's expedition against the Indians, has the following, 
which contains some details regarding dog-sacrifice which I have not seen 

1 Remarks made at the Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, November 28, 1SS9. 
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quoted. They seem to me important. " September 19th [1779]," speak- 
ing apparently of the towns burned before the army arrived at " Kannda- 
segea," he says: "At several towns that our army has destroy'd we found 
dogs hung up on poles about 12 or 15 feet high which we are told is done by 
way of sacrifice. When they are unfortunate in war they sacrifice two dogs in 
the manner above mentioned to appease their Imaginary god. One of 
these dog skins they suppose is converted into a Jacket the other into a 
tobacco pouch for their god. The woman who came to us at Chenesee 
says the Savages hung up dogs immediately after the Battle of Newls 
Town." See page 76 of Dearborn's journal, as printed in "Journals of 
the Military Expedition of Major-General John Sullivan against the Six 
Nations of Indians in 1779, with Records of Centennial Celebrations, etc. 
Prepared . . . by Frederick Cook, Auburn, 1887." — William John Potts, 
Camden, N. J. 

Gradual Relaxation of Indian Customs. — In a letter from the Nez 
Perce Reservation, Idaho, Miss Alice C Fletcher observes : " The transi- 
tion condition of the Indian presents an interesting study. One can watch 
the old customs slowly relax their hold among the people, and finally give 
way, yet not without effecting a modifying influence upon their successors. 
Some of these rites and customs yield more easily than others, so that one 
can in a measure gauge their depth of root in the social soil ; but whether 
this would indicate a greater or less antiquity for the custom, I am not pre- 
pared to say." 

A Wabanaki Counting-out Rhyme. — In a paper on " Some Indoor 
and Outdoor Games of the Wabanaki Indians," printed in the " Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada," Section II., 1888, Mrs. W. W. 
Brown, of Calais, Maine, describes the game of JVa-ta-sol-te-ben, played by 
the older squaws as well as children. " After counting out one to act as 
squaw-oc-f moos , they form into line by each taking the one in front by the 
dress between the shoulders. Sometimes ten or twelve will be in this line. 
The first one plays mother, protecting the numerous family behind her 
from squaw-oc-f moos. The latter keeps crying Bo-wod-man Wa-scs-uk (' I 
want babies '), and runs first one way, then the other, trying to catch 
hold of one in the line. To prevent this, the mother tries to keep her 
always in front, causing those furthest from her to move very swiftly, like a 
spoke in the wheel, the end near the rim making a larger circle than at the 
end of the hub in the same time. As the excitement increases, they lose 
equilibrium and go tumbling over the ground, scrambling to get out of the 
way of squaw-oc-f moos, as the one caught has to take her place. A person 
who has never seen this game can little imagine the amount of noise of 
which female lungs are capable. The counting out is not very different from 
that of white children. They all place two fingers of each hand in a circle ; 
the one who repeats the doggerel, having one hand free, touches each finger 
in the circle, saying, Hony, kee-bee, la-wets, ag-les, hun-tip. Each finger that 
the hun-tip falls on is doubled under, and this is repeated again and again 
until there are but three fingers left. The owners of these start to run, 



